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reached, it was decided that the whole question should be left open
until the second reading of the draft convention.
The discussion of the security provisions of the convention was
therefore somewhat inconclusive, and unsatisfactory to France and
the other European states which held strong views regarding the
precedence of security over disarmament. French opinion was
specially disappointed at the attitude of the British delegation in
regard to the definition of an aggressor, since it was felt that the
application of Article 16 of the Covenant, and of other measures,
such as the proposed European pact, designed to strengthen security,
would be greatly facilitated if the League Council and other inter-
national bodies concerned had definite rules laid down for their
guidance in determining which party to a dispute was guilty of a
breach of its obligations. Disappointment was also felt in France
because Mr. Norman Davis's declaration of the 22nd May had not
been followed by any indication on the part of the British Govern-
ment that their policy of refraining from entering into fresh security
commitments was likely to be modified as a result of the attitude of
the Administration at Washington. On the 26th May Sir John Simon
gave the House of Commons at Westminster an account of the
developments which had taken place during his recent visit to
Geneva, and, while he -underlined the importance of Mr. Davis's
announcement, he did not explain what conclusions the British
Government drew from that announcement in regard to their own
future attitude. He made it clear that the British Government did
not contemplate entering the innermost, or European, of the three
concentric circles into which the French plan had divided the World
for purposes of security, but he did not define the exact position
which the Government intended to take up, and he did not give
France the assurance which she desired that the new American
attitude in regard to neutrality would remove, or at least reduce,
British unwillingness to take part in economic sanctions. The French
reception of Mr. Davis's declaration had been coloured by a suspicion
that President Roosevelt might not be able to count on the support
of Congress for the policy which Mr. Davis had outlined, and the
value of the declaration was still further diminished in French eyes
by the omissions in Sir John Simon's speech.
French uneasiness at the trend of affairs at Geneva had been re-
flected in a statement made by Monsieur Paul-Boncour before the
General Commission on the 23rd May, when the Commission began
its discussion of the chapter of the draft convention dealing with
war material. Monsieur Paul-Boncour took the opportunity to